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Subject:    "NEWS  ABOUT  TURKEYS."    Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  and 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— ooOoo — 

"Summer  turkeys"  may  be  news  to  homemakers  who  have  always  associated 
turkeys  with  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas.    These  "summer  turkeys"  are  the  vanguard 
of  the  1940  turkey  crop—  the  first  birds  to  reach  a  marketable  size.    And  accord- 
ing to  marketing  specialists  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  there  are  a  lot 
of  than  available  at  the  present  time.    Most  of  them  are  light  weight  young  toms, 
very  tender  and  fine  flavored,  and  the  price  compares  favorably  with  prices  for 
other  poultry  and  meats.    The  dealer  may  not  always  display  these  summer  turkeys  on 
the  counter,  but  he  can  get  them  for  his  customers. 

Another  angle  to  our  turkey  news  today  is  the  kitchen  angle.    You  can  still 
roast  your  young  turkeys,  if  you  prefer  to  do  so.    But  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
says  you  can  also  cook  these  young  summer  birds  in  several  ways  that  you  may  never 
have  tried  with  turkey. 

If  they  are  very  small,-  say  3  to  4  pounds  dressed  weight,  you  can  broil 
them  just  as  you  would  a  chicken.     (Dressed  weight  means  picked  but  not  drawn, 
with  head  and  feet  on.)    You  know,  of  course,  that  for  broiling  any  poultry,  you 
coat  the  split  bird  with  melted  fat,  start  with  the  skin  side  down  in  a  moderate 
oven, turn  frequently,  -  baste  with  more  melted  fat,  and  cook  slowly  until  thoroughly 
done.    Since  even  the  youngest  and  smallest  turkeys  are  larger  than  chickens  of 
broiling  size,  it  takes  longer  to  broil  a  turkey  than  a  chicken.    A  3-1  / 2  pound 
turkey  (dressed  weight)  needs  from  45  to  60  minutes. 


tl  The  Bureau  favors  roasting  the  young  turkeys  if  they  weigh  around  6  to  9 

pounds  or  more,  dressed  weight.    You  cook  a  6  to  9  pound  "bird  for  2-l/2  to  3  hours 
i 

in  a  very  moderate  oven,-  325  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Then  there's  one  really  new  way  of  preparing  the  larger  turkeys  with  good 
meaty  breasts  and  thighs.     The  thicker  cuts  make  excellent  fried  "turkey  steaks." 
In  some  places  you  can  "buy  such  turkey  steaks  separately,  just  as  you  have  "been 
able  to  buy  parts  of  chickens.    Usually  these  "steaks"  are  cut  from  the  "breasts, 
the  thighs,  and  the  "oysters",-  those  juicy,  tender  bits  nestling  in  the  hollows  of 
the  side  hacks. 

About  frying  turkey  steaks;  If  they  come  from  a  young  bird,  less  than  10 
months  old,  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  suggests  frying  them  exactly  as  you  would 
chicken,  only  give  the  pieces  more  time.    Prepare  the  steaks  for  frying  by  flour- 
ing and  seasoning  each  piece,  as  you  do  chicken,  or  by  dipping  in  batter,  or  in  egg 
and  crumbs.    Then  brown  them  in  fat,  cover  the  skillet  and  cook  slowly  until  the 
meat  is  tender.    Turkey  steaks  from  the  breast,  when  cut  about  an  inch  thick,  need 
about  45  minutes  steaming  in  the  skillet,  after  they  are  browned,  to  make  them 
tender . 

Now  you  may  happen  to  buy  a  turkey  that  is  older  than  10  months.  Possibly 
it  is  one  of  the  very  large  birds  from  storage.  There  were  still  almost  30  million 
pounds  of  turkey  in  storage  on  August  first,  in  addition  to  the  new  crop  of  turkeys 
now  appearing.    These  storage  holdings  are  more  than  twice  as  large  as  those  of  a 
year  ago.    Some  of  these  turkeys  are  young,  some  are  old.    You  can  have  fried 

turkey  steaks  from  the  older  turkeys,  too,  only  you  prepare  them  differently. 

mi 

First,  you  steam,  stew,  or  simmer,  your  older  turkey  in  water  until  it's 
tender.    Cook  it  whole,  preferably,-  but  you  can  cut  it  in  pieces  if  you  haven't 
a  large  enough  kettle  for  a  very  large  whole  turkey.    For  stewing,  place  the  bird 


,  3  - 

on  a  rack  in  a  kettle,  fill  the  kettle  half  full  of  water,  partly  cover,  and  simmer, 
r 

Don't  "boil.  Turn  from  time  to  time. 

,         To  steam,  keep  the  bird  breast  up  all  the  time,  and  add  water  only  up  to  the 
level  of  the  rack.    As  it  boils  away,  add  more  water.    An  old  turkey  may  take  5  to 
7  hours  or  longer  to  cook  tender. 

Let  the  turkey  cool  in  the  broth,  breast  down,  in  a  cold  place.    Then  slice 
the  breast  and  other  large  portions,  dip  in  batter  or  in  egg  and  crumbs,  and  fry. 
These  turkey  steaks  will  fry  very  quickly  in  deep  fat,  but  you  can  fry  them  as  usual, 
a  little  more  slowly,  in  shallow  fat,  just  as  you  fry  chicken. 

All  the  small  morsels  of  white  and  dark  meat  left  on  a  bird,  young  or  old, 
can  be  used  up  in  one  way  or  another.  After  cooking  in  water,  you  can  make  these 
delicious  tidbits  at  once  into  turkey  salad,  or  minced  sandwich  fillings.  Or  put 
them  into  white  sauce  for  creamed  dishes,  like  turkey  shortcake,  scalloped  turkey 
with  spaghetti  or  noodles,  or  croquettes.  Or  into  a  gravy  for  turkey  pie  or  curried 
turkey . 

Or,  i  f  you  have  more  turkey  on  hand  than  you  are  able  to  use  now,  can  it  for 
the  future.    Stew  the  meat  and  bones,  cut  into  suitable  pieces,  and  can.    Jill  up 
the  jars  with  the  broth.    Of  course  you  can  turkey  only  in  a  steam  pressure  canner. 
Process  Number  2  cans  or  pint  jars  for  85  minutes  at  15  pounds  pressure. 

Any  broth  that's  left  needs  only  a  little  seasoning  to  make  excellent  soup 
or  jellied  consomme.    The  Bureau  specialists  like  bayleaf,  onion,  celery,  and,  of 
course,  salt  and  pepper,  as  seasoning.    You  could  also  jelly  the  broth  in  individual 
molds,  either  clear  or  with  bits  of  turkey  meat  in  it,  for  turkey  aspic  salad. 

So,  one  way  and  another,  having  turkey  now  makes  it  seem  almost  as  if  someone 
had  invented  a  new  kind  of  meat.' 


